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ballads in the Supernatural and Romantic group, only the

following seem to be distinctively Scottish in history and

background: "Babylon0 (14), "Allison Gross" (35), "Thomas

Rymer" (37), "Tarn Lin" (39), "Proud Lady Margaret'' (47),

"Sir Patrick Spens" (58), "Clerk Saunders" (69),  "Sweet

William's Ghost0 (77), "Fause Foodrage" (89), and "Young

Waters" (94). The conclusion to be drawn from the available

evidence is that England and Scotland form a common ballad

area, just as they form a common area for other varieties of

folklore and for all kinds of mediaeval verse. (By Scotland, of

course, Lowland Scotland is meant. It has a cultural history

distinct from that of the Highlands, and very like that of Saxon

England.) Because the best collections of the early nineteenth

century were made in Scotland, and therefore so many of

Child's versions are in a Scottish dialect, the basic identity

of Scottish and English balladry has been obscured, and the

facts have been distorted by nationalistic Scots and sentimental

Englishmen.

In this short survey of ballad texts, I have discussed only
those included in Child's collection. But there are a few others
of the same type which Child overlooked or rejected; and since
they seem to conform with the ballad aesthetic, and contain
much beautiful and unfamiliar verse, they should be mentioned
here.

Only nine of them are worth considering: The Bitter
Withy", "Still Growing", "Corpus Christi", "The Seven
Virgins", "The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green", "Bruton
Town", "The Shooting of his Dear", "The Bold Fishermen",
and, more doubtfully, "Six Dukes Went A-fishing". "The
Bitter Withy" is the only one of these which has been univer-
sally accepted. It was first printed in 1905, and since then
other versions, some with tunes, have been collected from
folksingers. It is a ballad of the "ecclesiastical" type; like
others of the same kind ("The Cherry Tree Carol" and "The
Carnal and the Crane"), it is based on a legend from the
Apocryphal Gospels. For some reason these barbarous and
fantastic legends seem to have been preferred by folksingers
to the normal Gospel stories, perhaps because there may